140                        GLADSTONE
It is easy to pick holes in Gladstone's mind.  He
is said to lack genius and in a way he did.   He
was uncritical in many things, and, as he said
himself, he " lacked the higher imagination of the
artist.55   Despite his breadth of mind and width
of interest, which extended from Saint Augustine
to Marie Bashkirtzeff, his table-talk often leaves a
quality   of  commonplaceness   about   it.     His
religious beliefs were unnecessarily literal.   His
Homeric studies were childish and grotesque.  He
was too fond of turning to books, rather than to
thought.   This quality amazed his contempor-
aries, but it was in fact a weakness.   " We began
talking on political and theological subjects,"
writes Dr. Dollinger, " and became both of us so
engrossed with the conversation that it was two
o'clock at night when I left the room to fetch a
book from my library, bearing on the matter in
hand-   I returned with it in a few minutes and
found him deep in a volume he had drawn out of
his pocket - true to his principle of never wasting
time - during my momentary absence.**  Yet the
" wasted " moments are often the most valuable
in life, and we turn with a sense of relief to a
sentence in a letter of Disraeli's where he observes
that he never minds having to waste an hour at
a railway station " as one can always think."
Gladstone would have been only too prone to
pull some second-rate book out of*iiis pocket and
flatter himself that he was spending the time
profitably.